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THE PRISONER OF GISORS. 


Scengs and stories of long captivity abound 
with that strange species of interest which 
the writers of our day term the “ romance of 
history ;” for, as Byron sings: 
Truth is strange, 

Stranger than fiction. 
Historical association hedges such places 
with a kind of terrific. divinity; and the 
mysteries of persecution and cruelty are still 
to be traced within their cells; while their 
ruius have long adorned the smiling land- 
scape. To this class of attractive objects 
belong the interesting scenes figured on the 
previous page, as they exist after a lapse of 
more than seven centuries. 

The country in which this castle stands, is 

nearly in a line between the capitals of 
France and Normandy ; and, in past ages, 
=whenever war broke out between the two 
states, this district experienced all the glory 
and all the afflictions of warfare. It was, 
-in fact, a kind of debatable land: hence 
arose the numerous strongholds by which 
‘the country was once defended, and whose 
crumbling walls are now grouped into pictu- 
resque scenes by the observant traveller. 

The ancient capital of the district, known 
as the Norman and French Vexin, is Gisors, 
and lies on the river Epte. The Earls of 
Vexin long enjoyed the honourable privilege 
of bearing before the Kings of France the 
national banner. The first Earl was Walter, 
son of Clotaire, who lived about a.p. 965; 
and Godfrey first assumed the title of Lord 
of Gisors. 

Gisors itself, however, existed before the 
tenth century; but its chief celebrity was 
due to William Rutus, who, anxious to 
strengthen his frontiers against the power of 
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times, it has been only known as the pro. 
vincial capital of the bailiwick of Gisors, 
and of the Norman portion of the Vexin.” 

“The castle consists of a double ballium, 
the inner occupying the top of a high arti. 
ficial mound, in the centre of which stands 
the keep. The whole fortress is of the most 
solid masonry.’* 

Thus far the Castle of Gisors. A little 
distant are other ruins, more celebrated b 
traditionary legends, and well known as the 
the Castle of Neaufié. Here, two queens, 
one of whom was the widow of Philip de 
Valois, are said to have taken refuge.- But, 
the place derives far more interest from its 
having received that mysterious personage 
known as the Prisoner of Gisors, who figures 
so conspicuously in the romantic annals of 
French history. 

The Engravings show the main tower or 
keep of the castle, and its gloomy interior, 
The architecture is of the same massive cha. 
racter as that of the Castle of Gisors. The 
entrance is by a bridge thrown across the 
moat of the castle, which part of the fortifi. 
cations is now covered with flowery turf and 
straggling trees. Little more of the castle, 
save part of the outer wall, remains. The 
credulous peasantry of the neighbourhood 
have a tradition that a subterranean 
once led from the tower to the adjoining 
Castle of Gisors. 

On entering the tower, the visiter descends 
by a stone staircase to the dungeon: it iss 
small, circular vault, with a fretted ceiling; 
and it is only lit by one narrow loophole, 
strongly barred, and at eight or ten feet from 
the floor. 

Of the celebrated tenant of this living 
tomb, distinguished as the Prisoner of Gisors, 
some particulars, of painful iutensity, ar 

lated. He is believed to have beens 





the Kings of France, caused a castle 
to be erected there in 1097; which tag 
larged by Henry I., who was “completely a 
castle-burider.” Philip Auguste took this 
castle from the English, while their monarch 
Richard I. was in the Holy Land. “In 
1197, Philip embellished Gisors with new 
‘ buildings ; and he retired hither the follow- 
ing year, after the battle of Courcelles, a 
, conflict which began by his endeavour to 
surprise Richard I., but which ended with 
his total defeat. He had well nigh lost his 
life during the flight, by his horse plunging 
with him, all armed as he was, into the Epte. 
He took refuge in Gisors, and the golden 
gate of the town commemorated his grati- 
tude. With eastern magnificence, he caused 
the entire portal to be covered with gold; 
and the statue of the Virgin, which sur- 
mounted it, received the same splendour.” 
“During the war between France and 
England, in the fifteenth century, Gisors 
was repeatedly won and lost by the contend- 
ing parties. In later and more peaceable 


victim of state persecution, and to have re 
mained in this cell forty years! The wall 
bears evidence of his having been a man of 
genius, though this evidence furnishes 10 
clue to the cause of his long captivity. 
Nevertheless, his memory will fast as long 
as the walls of the dungeon hold together; 
for he has wrought out of them beautiful 
sculptures, representing episodes of the 
Christian religion, with characteristics of 
knight errantry. He worked, says the legend, 
with no other implement than an iron nail; 
the figures are on that part of the wall which 
alone receives the faint and sickly tay of 
light from above: they are executed in 3 
masterly. style of art, and their character pat 
takes of that period when our churches were 
profusely ornamented with florid Christian 
sculptures—or the time that intervened be 
tween the reigns of our Seventh Henry and 
Elizabeth—a style which the most fastidious 


* Dawson's Letters from Normandy, vol. ii. pp-4i 
and 48, 
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still study with interest, though no longer 
as subjects of imitation. 

Whatever, therefore, may have been the 
yank of the Prisoner of Gisors, he is allowed 
to have possessed no mean knowiedge of the 
fine arts. The execution of these sculptures 
may have been the only consolation of his 
long captivity; while it may have recalled 
the studies of boyhood, or the inspirations of 
youth born to fulfil brighter destinies. 

Yet, how did his forty — captivity ter- 
minate? He is said to have escaped from 
his cell, but falling on the rock outside, he 
was mortally injured; and carried back to 
prison to breathe his last—Such was the 
end of the Prisoner of Gisors! 


Che Hketch-Book. 


COFFEE-HOUSE POLITICIANS.—BY HAZLITT. 
(Abridged from the Essay in the Table Talk, vol. 2.) 
Tuere is a set of people who fairly come 
under this denomination. They spend their 
time and their breath in coffee-houses and 
other places of public resort, hearing or re- 
peating some new thing. They sit with a 
paper in their hands in the morning, and 
with a pipe in their mouths in the evening, 
discussing the contents of it. The Times, 
the Morning Chronicle, and the Herald, are 
necessary to their existence: in them “ they 
live and move and have their being.’ The 
Evening Paper is impatiently expected, and 
called for at a certain critical minute: the 
news of the morning becomes stale and vapid 
by the dinner-hour. A fresher interest is 
tequired, an appetite for the latest-stirring 
information is excited with the return of their 
meals ; and a ylass of old port or humming 
ale hardly rélishes as it ought without the 
infusion of some lively topic that had its 
birth with the day, and perishes before night. 
“Then come in the sweets of the evening :” 
—the last new play, the next fight, the insur- 
tection of the Greeks or Neapolitans, the 
Price of stocks, or death of kings, keep them 
on the alert till bed-time. No question comes 
amiss to them that is quite new—none is ever 
heard of that is at all old. 

“ That of an hour's age coth hiss the speaker.” 

It is strange that people should take so 
much interest at one time in what they so 
soon forget :—the truth is, they feel no inte- 
test in it at any time, but it does for some- 
thing to talk about. Their ideas are served 
up to them, like their bill of fare, for the day; 
and the whole creation. history, war, politics, 
morals, poetry, metaphysics, is to them like 
file of antedated newspapers, of no use, not 
even for reference, except the one which lies 
on the table !—You cannot take any of these 
persons at a greater disadvantage than before 
they are provided with their cue for the day. 
They ask with “sr of dreary vacuity, 
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“ Have you anything new?”—and on re- 
ceiving an answer in the negative, have 
nothing farther to say. Beyond the last 
twenty-four hours, or the narrow round in 
which they move, they are utterly to seek, 
without ideas, feelings, i ts, appreh 
sions of any sort; so that if you betray any 
knowledge beyond the vulgar routine of 
Second Editions and first-hand private intel- 
ligence, you pass with them for a dull fellow, 
not acquainted with what is going forward 
in the world or with the practical value of 
things. 

A dearth of general information is almost 
necessary to the thorough-paced coffee-house 
politician; in the absence of thought, ima 
gination, sentiment, he is attracted imme- 
diately to the nearest common-place, and 
floats through the chosen regions of noise 
and empty rumours without difficulty and 
without distraction. Meet “ any six of these 
men in buckram,” and they will accost you 
with the same question and the same answer: 
they have seen it somewhere in print, or had 
it from some city-oracle, that morning; and 
the svoner they vent their opinions the better, 
for they will not keep. Like tickets of ad- 
mission to the theatre for a particular evening, 
they must be used immediately, or they will 
be worth nothing: and the object is to find 
auditors for the one and customers for the 
other, neither of which is difficult; since 
people who have no ideas of their own are 
glad to hear what any one else has to say, 
as those who have not free admissions to the 
play will very obligingly take up with an 
occasional order. 

There is a kind of conversation made up 
entirely of scraps and hearsay, as there are a 
kind of books made up entirely of references 
to other books. This may account for the 
frequent contradictions which abound in the 
discourse of persons educated and disciplined 
wholly in coffee-houses. There is nothing 
stable or well-grounded in it: it is “ nothing 
but vanity, chaotic vanity.” They hear a 
remark at the Globe which they do not know 
what to make of; another at the Rainbow in 
direct opposition to it; and not having time 
to reconcile them, vent both at the Mitre. In 
the course of half an hour, if they are not 
more than ordinarily dull, you are sure to 
find them on opposite sides of the question. 
This is the sickening part of it. People do 
not seem to talk for the sake of expressing 
their opinions, but ‘o maintain an opinion 
for the sake of talking. We meet neither 
with modest ignorance nor studious acquire- 
ment. Their knowledge has been taken in 
too much by snatches to digest properly. 
There is neither sincerity nor system in what 
they say. They hazard the first crude notion 
that comes to hand, and then defend it how 
they can; which is for the most part but ill. 
* Don’t you think,” says M——, “ that Mr. 
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is a very sensible, well-informed man ?” First, there is mn elsewhere, acei. 
—“Why, no,” I say, “he seems to me to dental or unavoidable acquaintance : people 
have no ideas of his own, and only to wait to are thrown together by chance or grow t 
see what others will say in order to set him- ther like trees ; but you can pick your society 
self against it. I should not think that is no where but in London. The very persons 
the way to get at the truth. I do not desire that of all others you would wish to associate 
to be driven out of my conclusions (such as with in almost every line of life, (or at least 
they are) merely to make way for his upstart of intellectual pursuit,) are to be met with 
pretensions.” —“ Then there is ——: what there. It is hard if out of a million of people 
of him ?”—“ He might very well express all you cannot find half a dozen to your liking, 
he has to say in half the time, and with kalf Individuals may seem lost and hid in the 
the trouble. Why should he beat about the size of the place: but in fact from this very 
bush as he does? He appears to be getting circumstance you are within two or three 
up a little speech, and practising ona smaller miles’ reach of persons that without it you 
scale fur a Debating Society — the lowest would be some hundreds apart from. Second. 
ambition a man can have. Besides, by his ly, London is the only place in which each 
manner of drawling out his words, and inter- individual in company is treated according to 
larding his periods with inuendos and formal his value in company, and to that only. In 
reservations, he is evidently making up his every other part of the kingdom, he carries 
mind all the time which side he shall take. another character about with him, which 
He puts his sentences together as printers supersedes the intellectual or social one. It 
set up types, letter by letter. There is cer- is known in Manchester or Liverpool what 
tainly no principle of short-hand in his mode every man in the room is worth in land or 
of elocution. He goes round for a meaning, money; what are his connexions and pros- 
and the sense waits for him. It is not con- pects in life—and this gives a character of 
versation, but rehearsing a part. servility or arrogance, of mercenariness or 
“ Men of education and men of the world impertinence to the whole of provincial in- 
order this matter better. They know what tercourse. You laugh not iu proportion toa 
they have to say on a subject, and come to man’s wit, but his wealth: you have to con- 
the point at once. Your coffee-house poli- sider not what, but whom you contradict. 
tician balances between what he heard last You speak by the pound, and are heard by 
and what he shall say next; and not seeing the rood. In the metropolis there is neither 
his way clearly, puts you off with circum- time nor inclination for these remote calcu. 
stantial phrases, and tries to gain time for lations. Every man depends on the quantity 
fear of making afalse step. This gentleman of sense, wit, or good manners, he brings 
has heard some one admired for precision into society for the reception he meets with 
and copiousness of language; and goesaway, in it. A member of parliament soon finds 
congratulating himself that he has not made his level as a commoner: the merchant and 
a blunder in grammar or in rhetoric the manufacturer cannot bring their goods to 
whole evening. He is a theoretical Quid- market here: the great landed proprietor 
nunc — is tenacious in argument, though shrinks from being the lord of acres into a 
wary ; carries his point thus and thus, ban- pleasant companion or a dull fellow. When 
dies objections and. answers with uneasy a visiter enters or leaves a room, it is not in- 
pleasantry, and when he has the worst ofthe quired whether he is rich or poor, whether 
dispute, puns very emphatically on his adver- he lives in a garret or a palace, or comes in 
sary’s name, if it admits of that kind of mis- his own ora hackney-coach, but whether he 
construction.” has a good expression of countenance, with 
It is sometimes curious to see a select an unaffected manner, and whether he is 8 
group of our little Gotham getting about a man of understanding ora blockhead. These 
notty point that will bear a wager, as whe- are the circumstances by which you make a 
ther Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary was originally favourable impression on the company, and 
published in quarto or folio. The confident by which they estimate you in the abstract, 
assertions, the cautious overtures, the length In the country, they consider whether you 
of time demanded to ascertain the fact, the have a vete at the next election, or a place in 
precise terms of the forfeit, the provisoes for your gift; and measure the capacity of others 
getting out of paying it at last, lead to along to instruct or entertain them -by the strength 
and inextricable discussion. G was, of their pockets and their credit with their 
however, so convinced in his own mind that banker. Personal merit is at a prodigious 
the Mourning Bride was written by Shak- discount in the provinces. I like the coun 
speare, that he ran headlong into the snare: try very well, if 1 want to enjoy my own com 
the bet was decided, and the punch was pany: but London is the only place for equal 
drunk. society, or where a man can say a good thing 
I do not think there is anything deserving or express an honest opinion without sub- 
the name of society to he found out of Lon- jecting himself to being insulted, unless he 
don : and that for the two following reasons: first lays his purse on the table to back his 
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pretensions to talent or independence of 
spirit. I speak from experience. 
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MIND, BEHAVIOUR, AND PERSON. 

Owen Fe.ruam says:—In every man that 
we meet with, there be three things that 
encounter our consideration —the mind, the 
behaviour, and the person. As a beauty in 
any of these commends the party to our 
liking; so a blemish in any of these sticks 
some disgrace on the unhappy owner. The 
most beautiful and the most lasting of these 
is that which to the eye is not visible; and, 
though it take not that sense, yet it casts 
abroad such rays as draw out the love and 
liking of those that come to find the guod- 
ness, or the parts that it is furnished with, 
How grateful does the ingenuity of some 
men make them. It is a wealth by which 
they live; and many times having none of 
their own, they are, for the handsomeness of 
their disposition, taken into a partnership of 
empire with those that have abundance. Such 
was Aristippus, who being at first forced to 
rad philosophy to yet a living, by the grate- 
fulness of his wit and parts, grew high in 
favour with Dionysius. And when he was 
shipwrecked at sea, and cast upon Rhodes, 
it got him such friends there, that when all 









































































































his companions returned, he was tempted by 
} the favour of the citizens to stay from his 
J own country among strangers, with whom he 
d had no interest but what his parts had won 
0 him. Surely it is the noblest wealth, and 
t with most ease is carried everywhere. It is 
& & kept without a foreign guard, and is of pre- 
a sent use wheresoever a man is thrown. And 
- @ tuly, the beauty and comeliness of the body 
et does ofttimes do the like; nay, with mean 
MY ities, it does a great deal more; for it 
he Hi wits to the mind, and is more obvious to 
th Bi their senses, that see no deeper than the 
& @ grounds of corporeal beauty, and the emana- 
#@ BF tions of a pleasing aspect. Yet, certainly, it 
8 Bf isa form that pleaseth all, as well the wise 
od fj in mind, as the weak in apprehension. Xeno- 
ct. i phon was of more than ordinary loveliness ; 
jou Band being a youth, by chance was met by 
In Bi Socrates in a narrow turning at Athens; 
ets Bi Socrates liking his aspect, held out his staff 
sth fostop him in the way, and questioned him 
xeit B where such and such merchandise were sold, 
ous Bvhich Xenophon presently told him. Then 
une Bheasked him, if he knew where men were 
om- § made better; to this he replied, he could not 
yal Biel. Then said Socrates, go with me, and T 
0g vill show you. Upon this he became his 
sub- Bholar, and afterwards grew a favourite to 
eo Cyrus, and for acts and arms, and left his 





Memory famous even to this day. The next 
a handsome behaviour. He that demeans 
limeelf well is ever ushered in by a friend, 
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that recommends him to the com 
knew him not. It is not difficult by the 
behaviour to guess at the man. This is a 
motive beauty, which waits upon the whole 
body, as the other does upon the face and 


complexion. The Emperor Trajan was so 
winning this way, that his friends would 
have thought it too much, had he not satis- 
fied them with this answer: “That he de- 
sired to be such a prince to others, as he 
desired another prince should be to him, were 
hea subject.” There is a grace which waits 
upon a noble mien, that exacts a liking, .if 
not a love, from all that do behold it. As 
these, being well complexioned, procure 
favour and let us into men’s affections, so a 
stain in any of them, sits like the owl among 
birds; if there be but light, we shall be sure 
to be chattered at. A mind that is filled 
with ignorance, or the perverseness of a fro- 
ward disposition, hath many enemies and 
no friends. As upon the sea ina storm, men 
may louk without horror at a distance, but 
never will covet to come upon it; where, if 
we escape drowning, we cannot escape being 
frightened and wet. He that is of a bad 
disposition, wants nothing of being a tyrant 
but power: and wants not will, but means to 
do mischief. The vices that we harbour 
inwardly, are divulged by our outward 
fashion; even petty things the wanton do 
discover: the gait, the motion of the hand, 
sometimes the answer, holding up the finger 
to the head, or the very cast of the eyes does 
it. Laughter, the countenance, or the habit, 
discovers us to the wicked and the wild. The 
best remedies fur these are divinity, morality, 
and physic. Religion can convert and adorn 
that mind, which naturally was ill. It is the 
reason of the Deity, which doubtless can do 
more than all that is infused from man; and 
comprehending the universal duty of man— 
as to God, the world, and himself, it must 
needs excel in this all that can be gained 
from man. They that are truly acted from 
the inspirations of heaven, have all that can 
be got from below, with the excellencies of 
what is above. Though to mend our conver- 
sation, philosophy can go far, as Socrates did 
confess to Zupirus, when he taxed him with 
several vices: yet its effects are allowable 
rather in outward morality, than in the in- 
trinsic integrities of the soul. And certainly, 
when that is prevalent within, the outward 
demeanour is both acquired and directed by 
it. A wise man ought not in his carriage to 
commit a solecism against wisdum. Men 
are like wine, not good before the lees of 
clownishness is settled, nor when it is too 
sour to be tasted. In a middling clarity and 
quickness it is best: and so is man in his 
carriage and comportment, when he is neither: 
dull uor vapouring, nor too tart and severe in 
his way. He that can preserve himself in 
this temper, shall preserve his body in health 
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the better ; and so correct the inconveniences 
that may, by want of that, render him less 
grateful to the company. As it is not neces- 
sary for every man to be a doctor in these 
arts, so it will be convenient he have so much 
of them, as may not only keep him tiom 
contempt, but procure him approbation 
abroad. W.G. C. 
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THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. 
(From a Ten Month's Sojourn in the North-east. By 
R. C. Taylor, Esq. F. G. S.) 
Exporarions of this kind are not performed 
without many privations, much fatigue, ex- 
posure, and the customary inconveniences 
attending our peregrinations amongst woods 
and rocks, far from human dwellings, where 
our bed is the hemlock boughs, our covering 
the bark of the forest timber, our awning the 
“greenwood tree.” Yet have this rude forest 
lite, these wild scenes, and even these tempo- 
rary privations, their share of interest, and 
of not unpleasing novelty. After the heat 
and burden of the day have been borne and 
its toils have ceased ;—after all hands have 
been busy about the camp, each to his indi- 
vidual task, some in erecting the temporary 
sleeping place, or shanty, by some pleasant 
stream ; one cutting logs and bringing in a 
substantial stock of fuel for the night, an- 
other barking trees for our roof; one making 
up a fire large enough to roast an ox, and 
preparing the evening meal, while another 
catches trout, which abound in all these 
monntain streams, and the hunter brings in, 
perchance, the newly killed venison ;—after 
all these preliminary duties have been des- 
patched, as well as the meal, the refreshed 
geologist, or naturalist, as he reclines on his 
fragrant couch of hemlock, and basks before 
a cheerful fire some ten feet long in his front, 
and has, like myself, the good tuste to luxu- 
riate in a cigar, and the good fortune to pos- 
sess one, feels well inclined to thank his stars 
for the comparative comforts and enjoyments 
of that evening. And then the peculiar 
charms that pervade those calm and beautiful 
nights, in the depths of the furest, when 
the fire-flies glance around him; when the 
whip-poor-will enlivens the sulitude with its 
vociterations, for song it is not, yet always 
seeming the voice of a friend; when the 
blazing night-fire illuminates the outspread 
canopy above, and brings into relief each 
drooping branch of birch, or maple, or tulip, 
or cucumber, or some of a hundred other 
native forest-trees; and the bat flits around, 
and the woods resound with the chirp of 
the cricket and Cicada; and, perchance, he 
listens with excited interest to the distant 
bark of some wolf or fox, who has scented 
fyom. afar the evening’s repast. Long before 
daybreak, he hears the shrill, peculiar notes 
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of one little early songster. I never could 
obtain a sight of this punctual warbler, who 
failed not to announce the approach of day, 
His song is seldom of so long duration as aq 
hour, and he ceases at the rising of the sun, 
The Cicada anc the cricket, and the Capri. 
milgus, are silent; but cther voices are up. 
lifted around, and new sounds fill the woods, 
The squirrels, grey, and red, and black, chirp 
and chase each other among the branches; 
the pheasant seeks his accustomed log, on 
which he commences to drum; and flocks 
of the passenger-pigeon, in search of their 
morning meal, come sweeping by with a 
rushing sound. Numerous species of the 
thrush tribe have commenced their song from 
the topmost branches, and chaunt their early 
matins; and it is time for us ramblers of 
the forest to be up and stirring likewise, 
The trout now bite greedily in the neigh. 
bonring stream: in half an hour a supply for 
half a dozen hungry fellows is brought into 
the mess. We toast them at the fire, or if 
we have the luxury of a frying-pan, they ary 
soon ia delicious condition : the coffee boils, 
and with the help of maple sugar, a glorious 
breakfast ensues. I do not exactly say that 
we fared so sumptuously every day, as I am 
unwilling to spoil the romance of the thing, 
In truth, I must admit that, in the. spring 
and fall, we were sometimes like frost-bitten, 
and an extra blanket would have been agree 
ble now and then; and that at times provi. 
sions were rather scarce, compelling the 
observance of a general fast for some twenty. 
four hours. A bitter infusion of hemlock #s 
an indifferent, but sometimes necessary sub- 
stitute for tea in the woods; and one must 
learn to bear with philosophy an occasional 
inundation of a few inches of water over our 
“lowly ved.” The “lights and shadows” 
will be found inseparable, even in a back 
woods life. During fifty-three nights passed 
in this kind of bivouacking, and altogether 
eight months almost wholly living in the 
woods, we became familiarized to these cit 
cumstances. Abundant leisure and opportune 
ties were afforded for studying nature and het 
varied productions, 

Our first camping ground was, for twenty. 
three nights, at different points of the Tiogs 
valley, a few miles from the sources of that 
river. Here we had the pleasure of the 
ciety of my friend Dr. Saynisch, an able 
German naturalist, seeking specimens of the 
numerous birds which traverse the Allegh 
nies on their way from the south. We had 
sufficient guns and rifles among our party #0 
insure a supply both of birds and animals, 
and to afford work during the evening © 
skin and prepare them. At this position we 
found ourselves jn the midst of a scene whieh 
was new to us, and, in fact, of rare occub 
rence. It was the nesting place, a season 
two previously, of the passenger-pigeon ; aad 
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here the gathering together of these birds, 
for the purpose of incubation, was exhibited 
on a scale perfectly astonishing. For the 
length of nine miles they had occupied every 
tree and sapling in the whole breadth of the 
valley, which is from a quarter to a third of 
a mile wide. ‘Thousands and millions of 
nests were seen on the beech, birch, and 
maple-trees, every tree of which contained 
several nests; and I counted on some of 
them from twenty to fifty nests. Unlike 
most birds, they are said never to return to 
their “nesting places ”’ in a succeeding year ; 
we therefore saw only their deserted nests: 
yet even these were interesting, as evidences 
of the countless multitudes which had con- 
gregated here. During the season, when the 
joung pigeons or “squabs” were ready to 
, their retirement was i i b 
persons, who filled sacks and carts with 
them; there requiring no other trouble than 
the shaking of the young trees, or occasion- 
ally cutting down those of greater size. This 
year the pigeons established themselves in a 
new spot, in the beech woods ten miles to 
the west, By daybreak in the morning, they 
would fly past us, almost with the rapidity 
of lightning, in flocks of hundreds, in con- 
stant succession, in search of food, and would 
be seen returning during the day. The 
hunters say, with what accuracy I know not, 
that these flocks would travel sometimes a 
hundred miles for a breakfast. 
Rattlesnakes are in great numbers in some 
s of this district, having their dens on the 
Te soints of rocky ridges, facing the south: 
but it is remarkable that they are seldom or 
Hever found in those woods, in the same 
country, which consist of beech and maples. 
We killed forty-one huge rattlesnakes on one 
fidge, bordering Lycoming valley, during 
one month’s stay in August. Some of these 
were from 5 feet to 6 feet 2 inches long, 
very thick, and truly formidable. Although 
I was in the daily habit of finding these 
horrid reptiles coiled in my path, I was only 
once struck at by one, and, fortunately, it 
did not reach me. I have, however, had 
twice opportunities of observing the rapid 
¢fects produced by the bites of this terrible 
animal, upon men who were attached to the 
service on which I was engaged. The first 
case was on the hand, which swelled almost 
instantaneously, extending frightfully up to 
the shoulder. We were then encamped near 
the summit of the Alleghany ridge, late in 
the evening, and many miles from medical 
assistance. In this emergency, amidst the 
alarm consequent on such an event, and 
under such circumstances, the poor man’s 
life was, in all probability, saved by the cool- 
Ress, courage, and promptness of my amiable 
friend, Mr. H. Hopkins, now himself num- 
bered with the dead, who sucked the venom 
from the wounds. The hand was then scari- 
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fied with a razor, and a temporary kind of 
cupping apparatus, made out of a common, 
earthen jug, was applied, and fortunately 
with perfect success. Much blood was exs 
tracted, and the man came back to his em- 
ployment in three or four days. The second 
case was that of an assistant, last year, who 
was bitten in the ankle into an artery, which 
happily leading to much hemorthage, pre- 
vented the absorption of the venomous 
fluid, and enabled the man to resume work 
in less than a week. Rattlesnakes are slug- 
gish, and easily killed. I have repeatedly 
endeavoured to verify Mr. Audubon’s account 
of the rattlesnake ascending trees, which has 
been confirmed. 

Black snakes are called “racers,” from 
their occasionally chasing men with great 
ferocity. They move with astonishing swift- 
ness; the eye can scarcely follow their rapid 
passage. They are constrictors of great 
power. 

The water-snake leaves the water to bask 
in the sun, on the roads and paths. He is 
very fierce, and springs boldly and frequently 
to the attack, but is not poisonous. I have 
taken a large trout from the stomach of one 
I killed on a road. 

Copper head snakes of the Alleghany 
Mountains are more deadly in their bite than 
the rattlesnake. They are more dreaded than 
the latter, because, unlike it, they give no 
warning of their vicinity. They are also slug- 
gish, and easily destroyed. Our party killed 
eighteen under one large stone, on the banks 
of the little Juniata River, near the base of 
the Alleghany Mountains.—AMag. Nat. Hist. 


PLANTING. 

A recent Number of Mr. Loudon’s Gar- 
dener’s Magazine cortains an account of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s new arboretum at Chats- 
worth, in which Mr. Paxton remarks that an 
estate of three acres may be planted, with an 
eye to beauty as well as science, with 1,200 
species of trees and shrubs. At Chatsworth, 
there wili be 2,000 species, each with all the 
accommodation a tree could desire, and there 
is room for 2,000 more if they should be dis- 
covered. There are already 1,670 kinds of 
trees in 75 natural groups, covering about 
forty acres. 





CURIOUS PLANT. 

Tue Engraving shows the drum Capanu- 
fatum, an extraordinary plant, brought from 
Java and Madagascar, to Bury Hill, where 
it flowered in the hot-house. On the conti- 
nent of India, and in the Archipelago and 
Northern Circars, it is cultivated and valued 
as the potato is with us, and as the yam is in 
the West Indies. The roots often weigh 
from 4 to 8 lbs., and often more, each. They 
are compressed tubers, from each of which is 
produced a large leaf, from 1} to 2 feet high. 
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The odorous clover flowers—this purely white, ‘ 
That richly purple, all have past'd away— amine 
The yellow pendulous grain is seen vo more— proce 
The perfume of the beanfield has decay’d— nal, | 
And roams the waudering bee o'er many a strath oa 
For blossoms which have perish’d. , 
Grassy blades result: 
Transparent, taper, aud of sickly growth, reader 
Shoot, soon to wither, in the sterile fields ; radu: 
The garden fruits have mellow’d with the year, bes 
And, save the lingering nectarine, remains - 
Nor trace, nor token of the summer’s wealth. portio 
Yet, on the wild-brier glows the yellow hip ; rivals, 
The dew-sprent bramble shows its clusters ripe ; 
And, from the branches of the mouutain-ush, Me 
The fairy buuches drop their crimson beads 
In richness. Ou the dark laburnum’s bough 17th 
Mix pods of lighter green among tie leaves ; Vel 
And, on the faded honeysuckle s stalk, : 
: The succulent berries hang. ( 
(Curious Plant.) re The robin sits 
is Upon the mossy gateway, singing clear 
The flower appears at a different season from A requiem to the glory of the woods— [ 
the leaf, and is very large and showy. From hg ceey pe open — like a dream, 179 
A ath peris r ever away ; 
the top of the tuber arises a short, green, and pwn the breeze Guckeen, a feomneat shower 
spotted stem, or peduncle, bearing a very Of wither'd leaves bestrews the weeded patiw, 
large spathe, containing a spadix 10 inches Or from the brauches of the willow whirl, ' 
high, its lower half covered with pistils of a With rustling sound, upon the turbid stream. (Rob 
: } . Yet still there is a brightness in the sky— 
bright yellow, and its top expanding into a 4 most ref igent and transl las: 
large, waved, deep purple, granulated head. _ Still, from the ruin'd tower, the wall-flower tells 
Mournfully of what the summer's pride hath been: 
» Aui still the mountains heave their ridgy sides 
The Public Sournals. In pastoral greenness, Every thing around 
aia Is placid, if not joyful, as in sprivg, 179, 
When Hope was youug, and, with an eagle eye, 
THE WANING YEAR. Pryed forward to the giories yet to come. 
In spring. in summer, and autumnal wane, There cannot be a sweeter hour than this, 
How beautiful are Nature’s thousand hues ! Eveu now, although encompass’d with deeay : 
And which the fairest, who can say? For each There is not in the heavens a single cloud ; 
In turn is passing fair ; possesses charms There is not in the hair a breathing wind ; 
Peculiar; and, upou the heart and soul, There is not on the earth a sound of grief, 
Leaves an imperial impress. Nor in the bosom a repining thought— 
Blandly crown’ Quiet and contemplation mantle all. : He 
With crocus and with snow-drop coronal, Delta.—Blackwoud's Magazise, m 
First comes the vestal Spring, with emerald vest, came 11 
And cheek of glowing childhood. ROBESPIERRE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, com} 
Summer next, (From a paper in the Quarterly Review, just 14, in J 
= - her By _ wigs trappings on, published.) ge pl 
ejoicing in the glory of her strength, . i 
And branling en oy her auburn ay ; Arter the death of Danton, Robespierre 0 aes 
Under the light of the meridian sun ; stood alone, more dreaded and less powerful im 
While all around the groves are musical than ever. The death of Danton, so | Robesp 
With song of bird, and hum of bee. ra his friend and so often his defender, alienated o 70, 
ut, lo ey icable 
Then comes the matron Autumn, bright at first and we pai Moone revolted, by its inexpli r dis tel 
Tn eye, and firm of step—her cincture rich, motives and its obvious ingratitude and im 193: . 
Of ripe wheat and of vine wreath intertwined ; policy, his staunchest adherents. When » I 
yo a mr her ear look, 4 Donton fell, there was no man who could Danton, 
And darker glooms the atmosphere around, : ‘ . on 
Till Winter Seote her on the desert heath, think his own life worth half an hour's put = 
And breathes destruction on her sallow cheek. chase, and, in every heart, there was excited 1s 
The year is now declining, and the air, a double feeling of subservience and i Wha 
When morning blushes on the orient hiile, cion; they became cautious not to tracted 
Embued with icy chilluess. 7 : . bunal ? 
asia tila and yet anxious to relieve themselves from, £ 
Has lost its tepid glow, and slumbering fogs | such an unintelligible tyranny. Com As 
Brood o’er its level calm on windless days ; And now, if Robespierre had any moderate mit 
aa. when a om os apc designs, he was the uncontrolled and indis- cig 
he sun athwart the fadiug landscape smiles A . . | 
With most paternal kindness, cohily warm, putable master of his own policy, and inight, > oa 
Aud delicately beautiful—a prince and must have shown some tendency to me the |; Tr, 
Blessing the realms whose glory flows from him, deration ; but, instead of any such symptom, a lists 
The foliage of the forest, browu and sere, the march of legal massacre became more tishing 
Drops on the margin of the stubble-field, id and blood Th > hich 9 Ye think 
Iu which the partridge lingers insecure, rapid an y- e@ executions, Ww tail of 
And raises oft, at — ae om et ae seldom exceeded eight or ten pet th 
With plaintive throat, her wild and tremulous cry. jem, and in one case—! F —only 
The sickle of the husbandman hath ceased, pce unetieh. ane go teing venti. ® There 
Leaving the lap of nature shorn and bare, : : ’ ea Benth, bu 
And even the latest gleaner disappear'd. thirty, forty, fifty, and sixty! We have e . 
‘ 
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amined, as originally published from the 
ie verbaus of the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal, the Liste Génerale des Candamnés, 
and we have extracted the following table of 
results, which, we think, will astonish our 
waders, and prove that the executions grew 
adually with the personal influence of 
bespierre, and became enormous in pro- 
portion as he successively extinguished his 
rivals, 
demned by the Revolutionary Tribunal 
fy ig eh 
, t ierre, 
Can ag 1794.) facet é pie 
1792. A - 3 vi 
P September ° oo 
October - 1° 
(Tribunal re-modelled in March, 1793.) 


1793. A : 9 
June . 14 
July - 1 


“ [Robespierre lected into the Committee of Public 
ee Safety.) ’ 


August : 5 
tember - 15 
October - 60 including Brissot, &c. 
November - 53 
ber - 73 
17%. January - 83 
February - 75 
March - 193 including Hebert, &c. 
April - 263 including Danton, &c. 
ay - 324 
June - 672 
July + 835 exclusive of Robes- 
pierre and his accomplices, 


Here then we see that before Robespierre 
came into the government the numbers were 
comparatively small—the numbers of 13 and 
M4, in June and July, 1793, were swelled by 
some prisoners from La Vendée and Orleans, 
for which the government in Paris was not 
so immediately responsible—but soon after 
Robespierre was elected into the Committee, 
the numbers suddenly rose from 15 to 50, 
60, 70, 80. In the month in which he had 
ag the ferocious Hebert, they rose to 
123. In April, when he had gotten rid of 
Danton, to 263, and in the subsequent three 
wonths of his uncontrolled and antocratical 
ministration, to 324, 672, and 825. 

What can be opposed to these figures, ex- 
tracted from the official returns of the Tri- 
bunal? It is true that Robespierre had 
ceased about the end of June to attend the 
Committee, but his instruments, St. Just and 
Couthon, were there; and, moreover, it is 
known that Fouquier Tinville, his public 
cuser, received his personal directions on 
the lists of victims. To the foregoing asto- 

ing account of the monthly executions, 
we think it worth while to add the daily de- 
tail of the two last months :— 


© There were sixteen criminals executed in this 
Benth, but there was but one whose offence was of a 
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June. 

Day. Victims. Day. Victims. , Day. Victims. 
1 13 lls- 22 Si. - 
2 - 13 iw - 17 2 - 
3 - 3 3 - 3 - 19° 
4 - 16 4 - 8 4% - 8695 
5 - 6 6b - 19 3% - 
6 - 20 16 - 42 6 - 7 
7. «+ 17 - 61 27 - 38 
8 - Decadi.t 18- 28 - Decadi. 

9 - 2 19 15 2 - 2 
lo - 18 20 37 30-6 64 
July. ; 

Dy. Victims. SY Victims. Day. Victims, 
- 10. 4 19 - 98 
2 - 30 lhes- 6 2 - «44 
3 - 19 12 - 38 21 - 8 
4 - 13 - 37 2 - 46 
5 7 28t 14 ° = 23 e 55 
6 - 29 15 - 29 4% . 86 
7 - @& 16 - 30 3 - 8 
8 - Decadi. - 40 | 6 - 54 
9 - 6 18 - Decadi.} 27 - 43 


These things happened in our own time— 
thousands are still living who saw them; yet 
it seems almost incredible that batches 
(fournées—such was the familiar phrase) — 
of sixty victims should be condemned in one 
morning by the same tribunal, and executed 
the same afternoon on the same scaffold. 
These batches comprised all ranks, ages, 
sexes: the most different and even contra- 
dictory crimes were combined in the same 
accusation; persons were executed for con- 
spiring together, who never saw one another 
till they met on the scaffold ; the majority of 
charges were vague and visionary, some un- 
intelligible, and many even ridiculous. It 
cannot be thought irrelevant, if we give a 
few instances of the proceedings of the Tri- 
bunal. Such details seem to have been 
considered too minute for history, but to us 
it seems that it is in these details that the 
true history of the Revolution is to be read. 

In one batch were 22 women of the poorer 
class—most of them widows—“ for having 
in various ways forwarded the designs of the 
fanatics, aristocrats, priests, and the other 
agents of England. They were condemned 
and executed the 23rd June, 1794.” 

In the same batch were 9 private soldiers 
and workmen, “condemned to death for 
having employed extraordinary means to 
evade the requisition, such as pricking their 
own eyes with pins, and becoming by this 
cowardly artifice unable to bear arms.” 

“ Jean Julian, wagoner, having been sen- 
tenced to twelve years hard labour, took it 
into his head, ae ges | to cry Vive le Roi! 
was brought back before the tribunal and 
condemned to death, September, 1792. 


+ The Decadi, which had been substituted for 
Sunday, was a public holiday. 

~ On this day, (5th Tuly,) we find, by a note in 
the Moniteur, that there were 7,502 prisoners in the 

isons of Paris. This enormous number, as well as, 
That of the executions, were bably swelled by 
prisoners from those country districts which had net 
a tribunal and guillotine of their ewn. ~ Ss 
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“Jean Baptiste Henry, aged eighteen, 
journeyman tailor, convicted of having sawn 
a tree of liberty; executed the 6th Septem- 
ber, 1793. 

“ Bernard Augustin d’Absae, aged 51, ex- 
noble, late captain in the llth regiment, 
and formerly in the sea-service, convicted of 
having betrayed several towns and several 
ships into the hands of the enemy, was con- 
demned to death on the 10th January, 1794, 
and executed the same day. 

“Stephen Thomas Ogie Baulny, aged 
4G, ex-noble, convicted of having intrusted 
his son, aged fourteen, to a garde du corps, 
in order that he might emigrate. Condemned 
to death 3lst January, 1794, and executed 
the same day. a 

“Henrietta Frances de Marbeeuf, aged 55, 
widow of the cz-devant Marquis of Marboauf, 
residing at Ne. 47, Rue St. Honoré, in Paris, 
eonvicted of having Aoped for (désiré) the 
arrival of the Austrians and Prussians, and 
of keeping provisions for them. Condemned 
to death the 5th February, 1794, and executed 
the same day. 

“ Jacques de Beaume, a Dutch merchant, 
convicted of being the author and accom- 
plice of a plot, which existed in the month 
of June, 1790, tending to encourage our ex- 
ternal and internal enemies, by negotiating, 
by way of loan, certain bonds of 100/. each, 
bearing interest at 5 per cent., of George 
Prince of Wales, Frederic Duke of York, and 
William Henry Duke of Clarence. Executed 
the 14th February, 1794. 

“James Duchesne, aged 60, formerly a 
servant, since a broker; John Sauvage, aged 
34, gunsmith; Frances Loizelier, aged 47, 
milliner; Melanie Cunosse, aged 21, milli- 
ner ; Mary Magdalen Virolle, aged 25, female 
hair-dresser ;—convicted of having, in the 
city of Paris, where they resided, composed 
writings, stuck bills, and poussé de cris, 
(the sanguinary code of England has no 
corresponding name for this capital offence,) 
were all condemned to death the Sth May, 
1794, and executed the same day. 

“ Genevieve Guuvon, aged seventy-seven, 
sempstress, convicted of having been the 
author or accomplice of various conspiracies 
formed since the beginning of the revolution 
by the enemies of the people and of liberty, 
tending to create civil war, to paralyse the 
public, and to annihilate the existing govern- 
ment. Condemned to death the 1}th May, 
1793, and executed the same day. 

. “Francis Bertrand, aged 37, tinman and 
publican at Leure, in the department of the 
Céte d’Or, convicted of having furnished to 
the defenders of the country sour wine inju- 
rious to the health of citizens, was con- 
demned to death at Paris 15th May, 1793, 
and executed the same day. 

“Mary Angelica Plaisant, sempstress at 
Douai, convicted of having exclaimed that, 
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she was an aristocrat, and “A fig for the 
nation.” Condemned to death at Paris, the 
19th July, 1794, and executed the same day.” 
With this tragical plaisanterie of the poor 
aristocratic sempstress of Douai, hurried 
away from her friends and her witnesses to 
lose her head on the Place de la Révolution, 
in Paris, for having cried “A fig for the 
nation !”” we conclude these astonishing ex- 
tracts. 
ke ees Se oe ee 
It is evident that the better order, at least, 
of the people of Paris had begun to be weary 
of, if not disgusted with, these scenes. The 
guillotine had been originally placed in the 
Carousel: it was removed, for the execution 
of the king, to the Place Louis XV. ; there, 
at the foot of a plaster statue of Liberty, as 
hideous as the principle of which it was the 
type,—it continued till a few weeks before 
Robespierte’s fall. At first, the Parisians 
seem to have thought it an embellishment to 
this fine square, which connects their two 
most agreeable and magnificent public walks, 
the Tuileries and the Champs Elysées, 
Around the scaffold were placed rows of 
chairs, which the passengers hired, as at 
other places of public amusement, to witness 
the operations of the “ holy guillotine,”—but 
even of blood the Parisians will tire, and the 
promenaders in the gardens, and the inhabi- 
tants,— particularly the shopkeepers, of the 
adjoining streets, through which the daily 
batches were trundled to execution, began to 
find that there might be too much of a good 
thing. Of this, Robespierre, who lived in 
the principal of these streets, (Rue St. Ho- 
noré,) could not be ignorant, and advantage 
was taken, (that—a la Titus—a day might 
not be lost,) of the holiday of the Decadi, 
8th of June, 1794, to transport the guillotine 
from the Place Louis XV., (where it had 
executed, as the Liste Générale carefully in- 
forms us, 1,256 persons, to the other extremity 
of Paris, where it was very appropriately 
erected near the ruins of the Bastile. But, 
by this time, the people of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine had also become satiated with mas- 
sacre, and they too complained of the vicinity 
of the great revolutionary engine; and after 
it had occupied its new position only four 
days, and dealt with only seventy-four vic- 
tims, it was again removed still farther to 
an open space in a less thickly inhabited 
neighbourhood near the Barrier du Tréne: 
there it stood a little more than six busy 
weeks, in which it dispatched 1,403 persons. 
In the night of the 9th Thermidor, it was 
again conveyed—for Robespierre’s own use 
—to its former position in the Place Louis 
XV.,.or de la Révolution, in order that he 
and his friends might die on the scene of 
their most remarkable triumphs. These 
movements of the guillotine are indicative 
of the state of the public mind. 
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TERENCE RYLEY’S ADVENTURES, 
unicated to the Dublin University Magazine, 
yr by Mrs. S.C. Hall.) 
London, August the 29th. 

My pkar AND BLEsskp Morner—This 
goes hoping it will find you in better health, 
(to say nothing of the sprits,) than it leaves 
me in at present; for what with the hot 
weather, and the travelling, and the bother, 
I haven’t a leg, left nor right, to stand on, 
I wish I was back with you and the girls in 
Bannow ; and if once I get there—catch me 
out of it again—that’s all! Oh! they’re an 
unbelieving set, them English; and betwixt 
you and me—though I'd be sorry to have it 
made public—not over and above mannetly. 
Would you believe it that I saw a spalpeen 
take the inside of—who do you think ? Coun- 
sellor Dan himself! and I may walk ten mile 
of ground without any oue saying, “ God 
seve you kindly,” or “I’m proud to see you, 
Mister Ryley.” Think of that! And as to 
the unbelief: they’ve no belief in them at all, 
or bad. I got a little comfortable one 
night—(the master has grand lodgings in a 
beautiful house, where the outside step of the 
door is washed every morning, and a white 
brick rubbed on it for cleanliness)—one night 
Iwas in the kitchen, and convarsing about 
home and the like—its mighty quare, so it is, 
how people’s hearts turn home, wherever 
their bodies are—and I said quite quiet, how 
the roses and woodbine and things that way 
covered over the cottages in Bannow; and 
how the landlords lived on the soil and by the 
wil; and how there were no locks on the 
doors, and nothing but quietness and civility 
one to another, and the clergyman and priest 
mighty gracious together; and I was grow- 
ing quite comfortable thinking of my home, 
when a slip of a girl, (a mighty nate pretty 
¢reature, that, if people went by the dress, 
would be called a born lady with us,) turns 
her nose, and says, (oh, mother, if you 
could but hear their tongue!) “ Mister Paddy,” 
says she—“ My name’s Terence, if you please, 
miss,” says I, smiling up in her blue eyes, 
(don’t tell Kathleen Carey, by the Benny 
bridge, that I did that same, though.) 
“But you are an Irishman?” she says again. 
“Thank God for his goodness, I am,” said 
I; for I never let on to the English I’m 
ashamed of my country. “Then,” says she, 
“don’t think to make a fool of me ; for every 
Irishman is born a Paddy! Born a Paddy,” 
the says again, “ the same as a cow is born a 
tow, and a pig a pig!” And from that day 
to this, sorra a name she has on me but 
Paddy, and I can’t find it in my heart to 
quarrel with her, on account of the blue eyes, 
“And if Ba-no,” (that’s the way she calls 
it,) “if Ba-no is so pretty,” says she, “why 
did you leave it ?” —“ Because, miss,” I 
makes answer, “1 was rather soft, and I 
teok a fancy to the master, on account of the 
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fancy he took to me, and not quite liking to 
go to service in my own place, on account of 
my father being a decent tradesman of a 
tailor.”—“ That’s Irish pride,” says she, her 
blue eyes laughing like fairy-candles in her 
head.—“ No, miss,” says I, “it’s only da- 
cency.”—“ Decency,” she says, “ has nothing 
to do with it. My father has a shop in 
the Strand; but he has ten daughters, and 
though we might all live at home, we would 
think it mean to be dependant while we 
could earn our living by our own hands. My 
sisters have all trades; but I like service 
better.” Oh, mother, think of the five Miss 
Kavanaghs, in their black beavers and Tus- 
cany bonnets, turning out from their father’s 
bit of a shop on the hill, to earn their bread ; 
and yet Lucy’s father’s shop is ler 
than e’er a shop in Dublin. “ I think,” she 
says, saucy enough, “ that in Ireland, instead 
of each person trying to make a little pro- 
perty for themselves, they all go on living on 
what their parents have got; taking away 
from the capital, and adding nothing to it; 
just, Paddy, as you eat up all your potatoes 
on Saturday night, without remembering that 
you could not buy any on Sunday.” I don’t 

now how it is, but the more saucy that girl 
is, the brighter grow her eyes! but don’t tell 
Kathleen. 

* * #* 8 * «© 

It would take an acre of paper to tell you 
the wonders of this town. Myself has seen 
the most of them; and, oh! the golden 
splendour of the coaches, lined through and 
through with all manner of beautiful velvet; 
and the bishop’s carriages all so grand, only 
it’s little black aprons they wear, like stone+ 
masons; may be it’s out of aconomy they do 
it, to save their clothes. And the park; té 
see the ladies in that park of a sunny Sunday 
in June; the Phanix is nothing to it, the 
ladies in it I mean, so neat, and so beauti- 
fully dressed, and their feet so well set out. 

Lucy has the prettiest feet for a pattern I 
ever saw. I wish Kathleen could but see 
how tight her shoe fits. I must say the 
English bangs us, in regard of the neatness: 
you never see the ladies at the houses I’ve 
been staying at with my master, curled up to 
the nines with bits of dirty newspapers, of a 
morning. Indeed, to spake the truth, travel. 
ling makes a man see a dale of faults in his 
own country; and Lucy says so best, for if 
he don’t see them, he can’t mend them ; but 
don’t /e¢ on to Kathleen. 

My masther has a bit of an Irish groom 
that’s the means of bringing great ridieule 
upon the country, by his quare talk, and his 
quare ways. I could pass very well for En- 
glish, but for him, he’s so cruel ignorant; 
but no wonder, sure he’s from Cork; I seat 
him to the post-office for letters, and he 
come back grinning like a fool, after knock- 
ing the post-house-man down ; (it was at a 
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place called Richmond this happened, where 
there’s a morsel of a hill, that they make such 
a bother about, and you could pick it with a 
needle out of Howth, and it would never be 
missed ; however, it’s a purty big hill for the 
English,) and what did he knook the man 
down for? Why just because he wanted to 
charge him one and four-pence for a letter— 
“And,” says Teague, “I see him give a 
bigger one to a man for three-pence.”—“ Go 
back with him, Terence,” says the master to 
me, “and make an apology to the honest 
man, for his ignorance, and fetch me the 
letter."—And so I did; I ’pologized dacently, 
and got the leetter. and fetcht Teague away 
with me, and he grinning all the way, like a 
lime-kiln. And when he got home, he cut 
a caper before the master, for all the world 
like the animals one Mister Bunn keeps at a 
big — to plase the gentry. 

“ve done him,” says he, “the tame 
nagur,” says he, in his vulgar way; “ I’ve 
done him,” he says again, “ masther darlint,” 
he says, laying down three strange lethers, 
not for masther at all; “ Masther, dear, I 
stole those lethers out of his little box; and 
so there’s the worth of your money!” Did 
you ever hear tell of such an onagh? Oh! 
God for ever bless you, my darlint mother, 
for giving me the larning, which makes me 
able to‘hold’ up my head with the best of 
them. And sure, barring that Mr. James, 
of the Bannow school, takes none but tip- 
tops, ‘id recommend you to send my little 
brother, Lanty, to him for one quarter, just 
to fit him for a gentleman; though Lucy 
says that’s a bad trade, when there’s nothing 
to support it: bué don’t tell Kathleen. 

I layed by my pen after wiping it, not as 
I used long ago, when I was top boy, with 
Master Ben—in the sleeve of my jacket, but 
in a piece of folded, cut cloth Lucy gave me, 
to tache me decency—the saucy slut—she 
said; and the reason, mother, to tell you the 
truth, that I layed it duwn was, that I heard 
Lucy laughing, and a dale of whispering in 
what they call the séé/-room, though, God 
knows, it’s often the noisiest room in the 
house. I peeped in at the window, and saw 
—what do you think—a bit of an English 
baker trying a plain gold ring on Lucy’s 
finger! Oh, mother! 1 never saw her eyes 
look so bright, and she blushing like a Ban- 
now rose! I don’t know what came over me, 
but I made a blow at the baker, forgetting 
the window, and smashed the glass and my 
hand to smithereens almost, (I hope you'll 
excuse the writing.) Sure enough it was no 
business of mine; and Kathleen and I pro- 
mised—(for God’s sake don’t. tell Kathleen) 
—but the little, deceitful: devil — there’s no 
use in talking, but the English women are 
all jilts.. Icould have taken my bible oath, 
from the way Lucy went on, jeering and 


- teasing the life out of me, which is the way 
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the girls in our. place do when they fancy a 
hhastflooane boy like myself—I could have 
sworn before the priest she liked me: and 
then to hear her say—“ You, indeed, Mister 
Paddy !— Marry an Irish valet, and live 
among savages!—I pitied your ignorance, 
and tried to improve you; and that’s 
reward, to be frightened to death by an Trish 
ogte ; and at such a time too ;””—and off she 
goes like any lady into sterricks; and the 
baker fulls on me, and I powerless— for 
there’s no use in talking: I had a great re 
gatd for Lucy; but for your life don’t let 
on to Kathleen. 

Mother, darlint, I wish I was home again; 
it’s a mighty fine place, but the Irish are 
thought nothing. of here. I don’t know why 
we think such adale about the English; I'm 
sure they don’t return the compliment—an. 
other proof of their bad manners. 

Kathleen’s eyes are brown, mother, and to 
my thinkin’, brown eyes have not the sharp, 
conceited look of blue—blue are uncommon 
sharp. Well, I don’t know, but if Kathleen 
was made up like them English, she’d be as 
well looking after all! And I mind the time 
when at bat or marbles, she’d give up to me; 
she’d a mighty sweet temper; and if she’d 
on English shoes—but no ; the English girls 
beats the Irish clean out about the ancles, 
Still what does that signify; sure if they're 
stout, they’ll last the longer—and the sweet 
smile of Kathleen! Mother, mother, I was 
a baste to forget the tears she shed, at the 
corner of the turning just fornint the cottage, 
going down to Blackhall—and the new cat 
upon starting, and I going on it as fur as 
Taghmon ! and thin how she purtended that 
it was the sun in her eyes dazzled her, until 
whin she saw me fairly on the car, she hid 
her face on your shoulder to hide her sorrow, 
For your tire, mother, don't tell Kathleen 
a word about Lucy. Oh, my fancy* was 
taken with the one, but my Aeart was with 
the other. Mother, I’m thinking I'll go 
home at oncst; and if I don’t, why, I’ll soon 
write again. Goud’s blessin’ be about every 
one of you. What do you think they have 
in the farmyards here but steps of stairs, for 
the fowls to step easy to roost! Think of 
that! God for ever bless you; and 
remembrances to the Bannow boatman. . 
hope he thinks of to-morrow, as he has got 8 
new boat. I’m sorry enough to hear that the 
times are bad with the Bannow postman. Sure 
the gentry shouldn't forget that he as good 
as walked twice round the world, and not for 
sport either; but to bring them .conva 
niences, before Carrick was turned grand 
into a post town. My duty to the priest; 
and mother, Heaven's blessing on you; 
mother, and don’t let Kathleen forget 
and hers ever constant and affectionate to 
command, Tsrence Ryisx. | 


® An Trish distinction truly. 
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Pew Books. 


"g PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 
By Alphonse de Lamartine.® 
oe shall best gather the characteristics of 
is work from the author’s own advertise- 
ment. It is neither an elaborate production, 
gora journal of travels; but, as our quota- 
tions will testify, it is a poetical and philo- 
sphic pilgrimage, comprising recollections, 
sketches, and reflections, made during a tour 
inthe East, in 1832—1833. Brilliant ima- 
gination and pure enthusiasm illumine every 
; while the author feels the holier in- 
ces of his journey in the emotions of his 
heart being deeply awakened, and his mind 
ealightened by sublime and awful lessons : 
and the reflections he has made on religion, 
history, manners, traditions, and the various 
phases of nature, are not lost upon him. Yet 
uv these volumes presented as notes—as the 
fugitive impressions of a passenger. And 
how did the author write them ? Sometimes 
during the repose of noon, under the shade 
ofa palm-tree, or of the ruins of a monument 
ofthe desert; oftener at night by the light 
ofa resin-torch, under his tent, beaten by the 
wind or rain; one day in the cell of a Maro- 
tite convent of Lebanon; another, rocked in 
m Arab bark, or on the deck of a brig, 
unidst the cries of sailors, the neighings of 
horses, and the interruptions and disturbances 
of every kind which are incident to a journey 
byland or by sea: sometimes he passed a 
week without writing ; sometimes the loose 
peges of his album were torn by the jackals, 
wsteeped in the surf. For a painter alone 
these notes may contain a degree of interest ; 
wme of them are exclusively picturesque; 
they are the written glance, the coup d’wtl of 
tlover of nature, seated on his camel, or on 
the deck of his vessel, and who, with a few 
colourless strokes of his pencil upon the 
pages of his journal, sketches the landscapes 
tu they may fly before him, that he may 
rtain some remembrance of them for the 
morrow. 

Accompanied bv his wife and daughter, 
Mide Lamartine left France by Marseilles, 
ina vessel of 250 tons, with a crew of six- 
ten men. The brig was loaded with provi- 
tions necessary for a pilyrimage of two years; 
wd the cabin contained a library of 500 

, and an arsenal of muskets, pistols, 
ud sabres. Thus they sailed for the Holy 
land, sojourning at Malta, where they de- 
tded on going to Syria and touching at 
Athens: here M. de Lamartine purposed 
tablishing his wife and daughter, and going 
tone across Asia Minor to visit the other 
parts of the East. A few prominent poiuts 
the pilgrimage will furnish several inter- 
tating columns for our readers. ] 


* Translated from the French: the poetry ren- 
(ered by Miss Landon. 





At Sea. 


We have seen, descending below the hori- 

zon, the last summits of the grey mountains 
on the coasts of France and Italy; then, the 
blue sombre line itself, limiting the sight, 
has vanished. All things worthy notice have 
gradually disappeared, as to an unfortunate 
being who has successively lost all the objects 
of his affections and his habits, and who 
seeks in vain something whereon the heart 
may repose. 
The sky becomes, for awhile, the grand 
and only scene of contemplation; from whence 
the eye falls on this imperceptible point lost 
in space—on the small vessel which has 
become the entire universe to those whom it 
conveys. 

The mate is at the helm: his masculine 
and tranquil countenance, his firm and vigi- 
lant glance, now fixed on the binnacle to 
observe the compass, now on the prow to 
discover through the cordages of the foremast 
his course through the waves: his right arm 
poised on the helm, by a movement impress- 
ing his will on the vast mass of the vessel ; 
everything displaying in him the importance 
of his trust—namely, the destiny of the vessel, 
and the lives of thirty persons afloat in her. 

On the foredeck the sailors are in groups, 
seated, standing, or lying on planks of shining 
fir, or on cables rolled in large spirals: some 
are mending the old sails, as young girls 
embroider their wedding ‘veils, or the curtains 
of the nuptial bed; others leaning over the 
balustrades looking at, though scarce seeing, 
the foaming waves—as we look mechanically 
on a road—and casting to the wind with 
indifference, the smoke of their pipes of red 
clay; one party is giving the hens water in 
the long troughs, another offers hay to the 
goat with one hand and takes hold of its 
horns with the other ; while some are playin 
with the two fine sheep in the pe 
long boat; these poor animals raise their 
heads above the sides of the boat, and seeing 
only the white foam of the ocean, bleat after 
the rocks and the arid moss of their moun- 
tains. 

At the extremity of the vessel, the horizon 
of this floating world, is the sharp prow pre- 
ceded by the bowsprit inclined over the sea, 
and projecting like the form of a sea monster. 
The undulations of the sea, almost insensible 
at midship, produce at the prow very consi- 
derable oscillations ; sometimes seeming to 
direct the course of the vessel towards some 
star in the firmament, sometimes to plunge it 
in some deep valley of the ocean; for the sea 
seems to rise and fall without ceasing when 
one is either at the stem, or stern of a vessel, 
which by its mass, and its length, multiplies 
the effect of these undulating waves. 

We, separated by the mainmast from this 
scene of maritime habits, either seated on a 
bench of the quarter-deck, or walking with 
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the officers, look at the sun descending, and 
the waves ascending. 

In the midst of all these masculine, severe, 
or pensive countenances, is a child with its 
long hair flowing, in its white frock, with a 
beautiful rosy face, happy and gay, a sailor’s 
straw hat tied under its chin—playing with 
the captain’s white cat, or with some sea 
pigeons caught the night before and placed 
in a cage under the carriage of the cannon, 
and to which it distributes crumbs of bread 
—a portion of its food. 

Night at Sea. 

We had, during the whole of the night, a 
favourable but a heavy sea. In the evening 
the wind freshened, the waves formed and 
began to roll heavily against the sides of the 
brig; the bright moon prolonged torrents 
of a white and wavy light in large, liquid 
valleys hollowed between the great waves. 
These floating beams‘of the moon resemble 
currents of running water, and cascades of 
snow water, in the bed of the green valleys 
of the Jura and of Switzerland. The ship 
descends and ascends heavily each of these 
deep ravines. For the first time, during the 
voyage, we heard the timbers of the vessel 
creak under the strokes of each billow, 
making a noise to which we can compare 
nothing save the last groans of an ox felled 
to the earth, and stretched on its side in the 
convulsions of agony. This noise, mixed in 
the night with the roaring of a hundred 
thousand waves, the gigantic bounds of the 
vessel, the crackling of the masts, the whist- 
ling of the land breezes, the spray of the 
foam which is thrown upon and hisses on 
the deck, the heavy and hasty steps of the 
sailors aft while aabig the sails, to the laco- 
nic and strenuous order of the officer of the 
watch,—all this forms a mass of significant 
and terrible sounds, which shake more deeply 
the very heart of man than the roar of cannon 
ou the fieid of battle. These are scenes at 
which we must have been present to be ac- 
quainted with the painful part of a sailor’s 
life, and to measure our own moral and phy- 
sical sensibility. 

: Carthage. 

The breeze fell, the sea calmed, the day 
ee away in vainly looking in the distance 

t the vaporous coast of Africa. In the 
evening the wind suddenly rose, the vessel 
tossed from side to side, sinking under the 
sail like the broken wings of the sea-bird 
from the shot of the sportsman; her sides 
shook with a noise similar to that of a house 
falling down; I spent the night on deck 
with my arm passed round a cable: from the 
white nfo which pressed together like a 
high mountain in the Gulph of Tunis, the 
lightning flashed, and we heard the sound of 
distant thunder. Africa appeared to me as I 
had always represented it to myself, its sides 


torn by the fires of heaven, and its calcined 
summits hid beneath the clouds. As we 
approached, and the Cape of Byserta and 
afterwards that of Carthage became visible, 
seemingly advancing to meet us, all the great 
images, all the fabulous or heroic names 
which have resounded on these shores, were 
recalled to my memory, and reminded me of 
the poetical and historical dramas of which 
these places were successively the theatre, 
Virgil, like all poets who wish to surpass 
truth, history, and nature, has rather spoiled 
than embellished the image of Dido. The 
historical Dido, widow of Sicheus, and faith. 
ful to the manes of her first husband, caused 
her funereal pile to be erected on the Cape of 
Carthage, and ascended it, the sublime and 
voluntary victim of pure love and fidelity even 
to death! This is more beautiful, more 
pathetic, more holy, than the cold gallantries 
which the Roman poet attributes to her, with 
his ridiculous and pious Eneas, and her 
amorous despair, in which the reader cannot 
sympathize. 

But the Anna Soror, and the magnificent 
adieu, and the immortal imprecation which 
follows it, will always cause Virgil to be par. 
doned. 

What relates historically to Carthage is 
more poetical than its poetry,—the heavenly 
death and obsequies of St. Louis: blind Beli. 
sarius: Marius expiating amongst wild 
beasts, on the ruins of Carthage—a wild 
beast himself—the crimes of Rome: the 
lamentable day in which, like a scorpion 
surrounded by flames, which pierces. itself 
with its empoisoned sting, Carthage, em 
rounded by Scipio and Masanissa, set fire 
itself to its edifices and its riches: the-wile 
of Asdrubal shut up with her children in the 
temple of Jupiter reproaching her husband 
with not having been able to die, and light 
ing herself the torch destined to consume her 
and her children, with all that remained of 
her country, leaving nothing to the Romans 
but its ashes !—Cato of Utica, the two Sc 
pios, Hannibal, all these great names still 
rise on the abandoned cape like the columas 
yet standing of a fallen temple. The ee 
sees nothing but a naked promontory rising 
above a serted sea; a few reservoirs, empty, 
or filled with their own fragments, a. few 
aqueducts in ruins, a few moles ravaged by 
the waves, and covered by the surge ; a bar 
barous city close by, where even these names 
are unknown, reminding one of men who live 
too long and become strangers in their own 
country. But the past suffices when it shines 
with such brilliant reminiscences. Perhaps 

I love the place better alone, isolated in the 
midst of its ruins, than if profaned and trou 
bled by the noise and crowd of new gem 
rations! It is with ruins as with tombs:— 
in the midst of the tumult of a i city, 
and the filth of our streets, they afflict and 
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talden the eye; they are a stain on all this 
noisy agitated life ;--but in solitude, on the 
yea shore, on an abandoned cape, on a wild 
coast, three stones grown yellow by age and 
broken by the lightning, make us reflect, 
think, meditate, or weep. : 

Solitude and death, solitude and the past, 
which .is the death of things, necessarily 
ally themselves in the human mind. Their 
accordance is a mysterious harmony. I prefer 
the naked Promontory of Carthage, the me- 
lancholy Cape of Sunium, the barren and 
infected ‘shore of Pestum, to place in them 
the scenes of time past, to the temples, the 
triumphal arches, the Coliseum of expired 
Rome, trodden under fvot in living Rome, 
with the indifference of habit and the profa- 
tation of oblivion. 


A Greek Pirate. 


We are sailing delightfully with a fair 
wind, which carries us between Cape Mata- 
pan and the Isle of Cerigo. 

A Greek pirate approaches us, while the 
frigate gives chase, at a few leagues distance, 
toa suspicious sail. The Greek brig is only 
stacable’s length from us. We all go upon 
deck, and prepare for combat. The cannon 
is charged, and the deck strewed with guns 
and pistols. The Captain hails the Greek 
brig and commands her to retire. They, 
seeing twenty-five men, well armed, on deck, 
do not choose to risk to board us. They 
therefore obey the captain’s requisition, but 
teturn again and almost touch our vessel. 
We are going to fire. They make sundry 
@Xcuses, and remain nearly a quarter of an 
hour within pistol shot ; as pretend that 
theirs is, like our own, a merchant vessel, 
teturning to the Archipelago. 1 look at the 
@ew, and never did I see crime, murder, and 
pillage, written in such hideous characters as 
a the countenances of these men. There 
te from fitteen to twenty banditti—some in 
the Albanian costume, others in Euro- 
pean dresses—seated, lying on deck, or work- 
tag the vessel. They are all armed with 
pistols and poniards, the handles of which 
ate of chased silver. There is a fire on deck, 
and two old women cooking some fish. A 
young girl of fifteen or sixteen appears from 
time to time amongst these wretches—look- 
ing like a celestial figure amongst infernal 
Monsters. One of the old woman forces her 
several times to go below deck; she goes 
down weeping. A dispute seems to arise on 
this subject between some of the crew, and 
the poniards of two are already raised and 
brandished. The captain, who was coolly 
tmoking his pipe, and leaning on the helm, 

es between them, and knocks one of 
them down on deck. The quarrel is made 
up, and the young Greek girl comes again 
on deck; she wipes her eyes with the long 
tresses of her hair, and sits down at the foot 
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of the mainmast. One of the old women 
kneels behind her, and combs the long hair 
of the young girl. The wind freshens, the 
Greek pirate tacks in an instant, all sail is 
set, and she soon appears only like a white 
point in the horizon. 

We lie back to wait for the frigate, which 
has made a signal to us, and in a few hours 
joins us. The Greek pirate that it pursued 

as escaped. It entered one of the inac- 
cessible creeks of the coast, where they always 
take refuge on such occasions. 


The Greek Parliament. 


I attended a sitting of the Greek Parlia- 
ment. The parliament house is a wooden 
shed, the walls and the roof being of badly 
joined fir planks or boards. The deputies 
are seated on raised forms or benches; the 
floor is covered with sand; and they speak 
from their places. We sat down to see them 
arrive, on a stone at the entrance of the shed. 
They came successively on horseback, each 
accompanied by an escort more or less nume- 
rous, according to the rank of the chief. The 
deputy having dismounted, his palikars, with 
their glittering arms, go and form a group at 
a little distance in the plain, which presents 
the image of an encampment or a caravan. 

The attitude of the deputies is martial and 
haughty ; they speak without confusion and 
without hesitation, in a tone of voice which 
displays feeling, but is at the same time firm, 
Measured, and harmonious. We see no 
longer those ferocious figures repulsive to the 
eye, which are encountered in the streets of 
Nauplia; but the chiefs of an heroic people, 
who still hold in their hands the gun or sabre 
with which they have been combating for 
their deliverance, and who consult together 
on the means of securing the triumph of 
their liberty. Their parliament is a council 
of war. 

One can conceive nothing more simple, 
and at the same time more imposing, than 
this spectacle of an armed nation, deliberating 
thus amid the ruins of their country, under a 
roof of boards raised in the open air; while 
the soldiers polish their arms at the very door 
of the senate-house, and the horses neigh, 
impatient to resume the path of the mgun- 
tains. Some of the heads of the deputies 
are admirable for a display of beauty, intel- 
ligence, and heroism. ese men are from 
the mountains: the Greek merchants of the 
isles are easily distinguished by their features 
(which are more effeminate), and the impress 
of deceit, which is legible on their counte- 
nances. The spirit of. trade, and the indo- 
lence of their habits, have indeed effaced all 
traits of nobleness or force, and stamped 
instead, those of fraud and vulgar cunning. 


(To be continued.) 
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Che Gatherer. 


Almost all countries present examples of 
the love which mankind have of 
doing things in a roundabout way. In Eng- 
land, a member of parliament dues not give 
up his seat—he only # accepts the Chiltern 

undreds.” In the Ottoman empire, when 
the Sultan wants to dismiss a grand vizier 
from office, he sends a messenger, who enters 
the vizier’s house, walks up to his table, and 
wipes the ink out of his golden pen. No 
more is said or done, but the vizier under- 
stands that he is forthwith dismissed. 

Spirtts.—23,216,272 gallons have been dis- 
tilled in the United Kingdom, in the year 1834. 
The return for England is 4,652 lons ; 
Scotland, 9,193,091 ; Ireland, 9,370,343. The 
amount of duty stands thus: — England, 
2,866,612/. 17s. 6d.; Scotland, 1,007,5072 3s. 
4d.; Ireland, 1,369,3182 6s. giving a total of 
upwards of five millions sterling. 

Miniature Steam-Engine.—An inhabitant 
of Sheffield has constructed a beautiful model 
of a steam-engine of an extraordinarily small 
size. Notwithstanding the weight of the 
whole, including the fly-wheel, does not ex- 
ceed two ounces and a half, and its size 
scarcely exceeds that of a hen’s egg, yet the 
most minute parts are fitted up in a style of 
the utmost perfection, and the motions are 
performed with the greatest velocity. 

Liverpool and Manchester Railway.—At 
the seventh half-yeatly meeting of the Direc- 
tors, they reported a continued increase in 
the traffic, as compared with the correspond. 
ing six months of the former year. The 
receipts of the half-year ending 30th June, 
amounted to 99,474/. 16s., and the expenses 
to 61,8142. 6s. 1d., leaving a net profit for six 
months of 37,660/. 9s.10d. <A dividend of 
4/. 10s. per share was recommended by the 
Directors. 

The first exhibition at Somerset House 
was in 1769, the number of works of art 
being 136. 

Epitaph at Bristol, on Hippsley the Actor. 
Here lies John Uippsley, a lad in trath, 
Who oft, in jest, died in his youth; 

+ peta from candle wee me _ : 
The Collier drat asc'd him higher. . 
Next Gomez, plagu'd with wife aud friar; 
eb in pepe 3 ete oral 
hen was houses cter, 

And author Pg ne mel farce ; 
But there, all say, he show'd an ass. 
If acting well a soul will save, 
He sure a place in heavn'n shall have: 
And yet to speak the truth, I ween, 

* As great a scrub as e’er was seen. G. K. 

Cholera.—The last caravan attacked by 
the cholera at Mecca, worn down with fatigue 
and destitute of water, almost wholly perished. 
No less than 40,000 pilgrims were lett behind 
in the desert! The dust of the desert sur- 
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rounding Mecca is, in fact, the dust of men! 

—De Lamartine. 

Lines, cut in stone over Fiddleford Mill 
Door, near Sturminster, Dorset. 

Date 1566. 

He that wyll have here any thynge done, 

Let hym com fryndly, he shall be welcom ; 

A frynd to the owner, and euymy to no man, 

Call all here frely to come wheu they can; 

For the fase of trothe I do alway protesse, 

Myller, be true, disgrace not thy uest ; 

If Falsehood appere, the fault shal be thyne, 

And of sharpe pouishment think me not unkind ; 

Therefore, to be true yt shall thee behove, 

To please God chifly, that sitthye above. 


Ivy.—In all the ruins I have seen in Ger. 


. many, (and that is no small number,) I have 


never discovered the least vestige of ivy.— 
Coleridge. 

German Beer.—They were brewing at the 
inn, (Hessen-Dreisch,) I inquired and found 
that they put three bushels of malt and five 
large sful of hops to the hogshead. The 
beer, as you may suppose, is but indifferent 
stuff.— Coleridge— New- Monthly Magazine. 

Coleridge, speaking of some half-naked 
children, describes their only covering as 
“the relics of a ci-devant shirt.” 

The Statue of the Duke of Kent, at the 
top of Portland Place, is nearly ‘lost, through 
its not being in proportion to the site on which 
it stands. Indeed, this is a° situation in 
which something bold and imposing should 
be placed, in order to corresfiond with the 
buildings around, and to make a handsome 
termination to the street; and also, in some 
measure, to correspond with the Duke of 
York's pillar, in Carlton Place.— Gardener's 
Magazine. ‘ 


National Gallery.—At the sale ‘of books 
and drawings of the late Mr. Nash, there 
was a design for a National Gallery at Che 
ring Cross even more commonplace than that 
which is now in course of erection. It cou 
tained three tiers of glazed windows, and 
eight or ten doors at regular distances ; and, 
in fact, was only distinguishable from a vw 
of street houses by having a centre] portico 
and some other columns and cupolas., If 
these had been removed, it would have bees 
impossible to distinguish the proposed publie 
building from a si private houses.— Gar- 
dener's Magazine. 

There is as perfect a friendship between 
the Arab aud his horse, as there is between 
us and the dog. 





Erratum at page 160 :—The date of the pvalter, 
the earliest printed book with a date, is 1457, aud not 
1547, as there misprinted. 

Printed and published by J. LIMBIRD, 143, Strand, 
near Somerset House,) Londun. Suid 6. @ 





ENNIS, 53, Rue Neuve St. A tia, Paris; 
CHARLES JUGEL, Franofort ; and by all Newt: 
men and Booksellers. " 
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